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Memorabilia 


(THE 1947 volume of the Transactions 
of the Worcestershire Archaeological 
Society has for an appropriate frontispiece a 
portrait of the county historian, Doctor 
Treadway Russell Nash. A happy man this 
should have been; he went from the Wor- 
cester King’s School to Worcester College; 
he inherited a good estate in his beloved 
county; and he spent most of his very long 
life in the pleasant occupation of writing the 
history of that county. 
Not long before the Great Rebellion 
Habington had carefully described the 
enormous quantity of ancient painted glass 
that Worcester Cathedral then possessed. 
Now, Miss Mary Green tells us in the 
eleventh and last section of her valuable 
Survey of Old Painted Glass in Worcester- 
shire, but a few poor scraps remain. 

A generous donor has lately presented to 
the Society the lease of the fine old house 
called the Friary, once the refectory of the 
Franciscans. The Rev. W. Buchanan- 
Dunlop contributes an interesting account 
of the families that have owned the house 
since the Dissolution, and notably of the 
Streets. From this family came John Street, 
who distinguished himself in the arrest of 
the Gunpowder plotters; Sir Thomas, the 
courageous judge who alone of his order 
protested against the arrogation by James II 
of the dispensing power; and, more recently, 
the eminent architect G. E. Street. 


FRANCOIS RENE DE CHATEAU- 
_ , BRIAND died on July 4, 1848, and it 
is fitting that all the major articles (except a 
clever one which shows Flaubert as the 
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emulator and very much emancipated dis- 
ciple of Balzac) in the current Revue 
d Histoire littéraire de la France should be 
concerned with his life and his works. 
Georges Collas, who is busy upon a life of 
Chateaubriand’s father, studies the relations 
between that morose parent and his son; 
J.-M. Gautier shows with what skill 
Chateaubriand transmuted the workaday 
metal of such historians as Hélyot into the 
pure gold of the Génie du Christianisme. 
Victor Giraud writes a note on the latter title 
(which he thinks was directly inspired by 
that which Montesquieu gave to his own 
masterpiece) and traces the successive 
changes of its name as it grew from the 
original “ petit manuscrit” to its finished 
perfection; while A. Dutrey studies the MS. 
Journal de Jérusalem, discovered ten years 
ago, and points out its great value to the 
student of the Itinéraire of which it is a kind 
of first state. 

All these are valuable; most valuable of 
all is perhaps Professor Bédé’s modest 
review (tucked away among the comptes- 
rendus at the end of the volume and intro- 
duced by a deal of diffident apology) of 
the monumental centenary edition of the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe which Professor 
Levaillant is bringing out. To attempt a 
summary of it would be an impertinence; it 
must be read in its entirety. 

Tout homme a deux pays, la sienne et 
puis la France; it is instructive to note, from 
the list of theses submitted to the University 
of Paris, how every nation under heaven 
contributes its stones to the building of the 
temple of toutes les gloires littéraires de la 
France. Johnson was proud to be “ read 
upon the banks of the Wolga”; how 
Voltaire would have chuckled to hear that a 
thesis upon him would one day be signed 
with the name of Tchang-Tsang-Mang! 


THE authors of ‘ Gayre’s Booke,’ reviewed 
in our issue of 13 November, would 
welcome help from any one with knowledge 
of the family at any date or under any spell- 
ing, to supplement their own researches. A 
compliment has been paid to the format of 
the book: it should also be mentioned that 
there are ten coloured plates illustrating the 
family arms. We shall await with much 
interest the second volume, in which the 
pedigree will begin to take definite form. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


A WORD FOR KIRKE WHITE 
I 


[N almost all our critical performances the 

affections play some part, and I do not 
see that anything can be done to keep them 
out. Scientific criticism has still to recom- 
mend itself to ordinary tastes, and even the 
reviews which we read are usually written 
with the personal note; the reviewer has his 
affinities and associations, which happily 
prevent him from estimating the new book 
with statistical coldness. In writing the 
present essay I gladly admit that it takes its 
rise in the feelings of many years, and is 
immediately prompted by receiving from a 
generous friend a pretty little copy of Kirke 
White’s Remains dated 1825. 

How many thousands of copies of Kirke 
White’s life and writings must have been 
printed and purchased altogether! The 
last edition is not of such remote date as 
might be supposed; it was prepared, in the 
“Muses Library” series, by John Drink- 
water, who did his work well and with that 
liking for his young author which befits 
such labours. This edition was dated 1908. 
The “Aldine” edition was still in print 
then. But by that time the enthusiasm for 
White had died down; such critical allusion 
as was now and then made to him was short 
and often contemptuous; and it is still low 
tide with his name, although a few specialists 
pummel add to the information about 


m. 

To have been a young poet at much the 
same date as Shelley and Keats; without 
reaching even their totals of years—White 
died at the age of twenty-one—is to have 
fought a losing battle for the share of lasting 
glory accorded to poetry. The first, though 
posthumous, acclaim of White was mainly 
a tribute to virtue and self-sacrifice; it was a 
time of piety amid the Bacchanalia of the 
Regency, and White’s search for a spiritual 
rule was characteristic of the lives of many 
young men and women, and sometimes was 
completed in early death for them too. The 
quality of his poetry as such was not much 
inspected; it was all taken with the piety; 
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and much of it was in fact composed in the 
earnestness of moral improvement. Even 
now something remains to be said of the 
t. 

But first let me sketch his circumstances 
and experience. Like Dr. Johnson, Kirke 
White was a midlander; the background of 
his early days was a commercial and indus- 
trial community of increasing power. He 
was born at Nottingham on March 21, 1785, 
and Nottingham was already a great and 
busy town. White’s father was a butcher, 
and I should say an old-fashioned solid 
tradesman. His mother, formerly Miss 
Neville, possessed something more of gen- 
tility, and must have had what were called 
“accomplishments.” The White children 
were all out of the common. John Nevillé 
and James both became clergymen, and the 
elder girls were school-mistresses of the 
elegant type. Henry himself might have 
attained distinction in any one of several 
professions. 

The family has long since been merged 
into the upper middle class of England. Yet 
I wonder if old Mr. White, who is seldom 
spoken of in the published letters of his 
celebrated son, would have cared much for 
that? His chief article of faith was that his 
business should be safely continued. 
Although three of his boys went to the 
University—and in those days that was far 
from being an easy achievement—he did not 
see the wisdom of letting the shop go out of 
the family. Accordingly, while Henry was a 
small schoolboy, he was sent on the meat 
round with the heavy basket, to learn the 
secret of England’s commercial prosperity 
from the beginning. Long afterwards a 
magnificent portrait of Henry hung over the 
well-stocked shop, then in other ownership, 
as its unique advertisement. 

The “visionary boy,” as he already was, 
raced through the usual schoolbooks, and 
presently had a particular advantage; his 
mother had opened with remarkable success 
a boarding-school for young ladies, to which 
a writing-master named Shipley was duly 
appointed. Mr. Shipley acted as tutor to 
Henry, who acquired from him his beautiful 
flowing penmanship and something of 
Latin. But it was still his father’s wish that 
he should have other resources for life; and 
though Henry was let off the butcher's busi- 
ness, at the age of fourteen he began in 
another line. The great trade of Nottingham 
was and perhaps still is hosiery; and Kirke 
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White now faced the prospect of seven 
years of training at the stocking loom or the 
counting house. 

It was a hard lot for one who by nature 
was not inclined to the recreations of the 
stubby and jocular artisans round him. 
Henry’s ideal was a free day along the 
banks of the river Trent reflecting a blue 
and white heaven in which the skylarks were 
rejoicing; or else a sleepy midnight while 
the nightingale made the groves ring. Life 
does not afford to many of us many such 
days, or such entrancing nights. 

In any case, Henry’s abilities were being 
wasted; and early in 1799 another plan was 
tried. He was placed in a lawyer's office; 
we remember that Thomas Chatterton had a 
similar employment. From about 1800 to 
1850, if not for a longer period, the country 
lawyers of England had a prosperous time, 
and many families of subsequent wealth and 
distinction owed their fortune to the thrift 
and diligence of such ancestors. Kirke 
White, young as he was, foresaw this: “ It 
is a business which I like—a business which 
I chose before all others... . In case I do 
not aspire to hold the honourable place of a 
barrister, I shall feel sure of gaining a gen- 
teel livelihood at the business to which I am 
articled.” He refers to his “ good-tempered, 
easy masters,” whose names were Coldham 
and Enfield; and Mr. Coldham’s library was 
open to him. It included, among other 
things, the set of English Poets known as 
Johnson’s. 

Kirke White remained with Messrs. Cold- 
ham and Enfield until 1804; his deafness 
was an obstacle to his proceeding with the 
scheme of becoming a barrister; but other 
considerations at length induced him to give 
up the legal profession. These were Fogo 
literary, partly academic. The youth de- 
voted himself in his hours at home to clas- 
sical and to modern studies—to Latin, 
Greek, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese; to 
mathematics, chemistry, electricity, astron- 
omy. His imagination turned towards the 
distant glory of a University career, and even 
his poetical attempts were made to serve that 
aspiration, as far as they could. 

Even before he was fifteen he was a con- 
tributor in verse and prose, under various 
Signatures, to several periodicals. He com- 

for an essay prize in one of them, 
and shared the list of the successful with 
Leigh Hunt, Thomas de Quincey and T. L. 
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Peacock. He was noticed by the editor of 
The Monthly Mirror, an excellent little 
journal. Thomas Hill was a genuine friend 
of poetry and poets, and afterwards met, if 
he did not understand, John Keats. Hill 
encouraged White to bring out a small 
volume of poems in 1803 entitled Clifton 
Grove, which was intended to bring in a 
little money for the author's use in going up 
a It may have brought in—a 
ittle. 

However, several admirers of the young 
scholar-poet were deeply moved by his char- 
acter and promise, and at last, with various 
contributions of money, he became a sizar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The 
College speedily recognized in him a future 
Fellow and Tutor of great value, and it is 
noteworthy that among those who were in- 
terested in him in Cambridge several are 
chronicled in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. The qualifications which 
attracted these distinguished seniors included 
that religious meditativeness which occupies 
so much of White's later letters and verses. 

By intense reading and attention White 
made great progress and in July, 1806, 
having won an exhibition, could report him- 
self “ more than independent ”; but he had 
also to confess that he was very ill. The 
poems on the subject of consumption and 
early death, which he left unpublished, show 
that he knew what to expect. After the 
summer vacation and a week in London he 
returned to his rooms at St. John’s College, 
racked with a cough and very weary; he had 
friends who stayed up with him all night 
as he grew worse, and who heard his anxious 
spiritual self-criticism with patience. The 
burdens which he had imposed on himself 
and in the cause of education and of literary 
expression had overborne him; and he died 
on October 19, 1806. The tendency of his 
family was to live to a great age; but he 
had, in his few years, compressed the en- 
deavours of many. 

Of his life, beautifully sketched by 
Southey, a few more things may be added. 
At one time, though Southey did not make . 
this obvious, White was given to some 
freedom of behaviour; enjoyed gay doings 
and careless companionships; was fond of 
the theatre, and took part in amateur acting. 
Then he was vigorous in his comments on 
orthodox religion, and even seemed cynical. 


* White records that 450 copies were sold. 
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Once he had thought over such matters, he 
changed altogether. The change had its 
disadvantages, for it drew Henry into that 
dreary theological preachifying strain which 
obscures his natural response to the living 
world. It was the trouble of provincial life 
in his age, and Henry caught it badly; it 
made him look on this many-coloured scene 
as a dull and sinful waste. 

All this would have been dispelled if Kirke 
White had had the blessing of a love affair. 
His poems and letters (Southey quite reason- 
ably withheld many personal letters from 
publication) show a willingness to “ love and 
be beloved again.” Jessy, Arabella, Fanny ” 
may have been inventions only, but in the 
month before his death he discusses “an 
accession of gallantry,” and a notion of 
marrying, which surely concerned some 
actual woman. 

Many and good as were the friendships of 
the young poet, he never had a literary 
friend with wide reading and mature taste 
as an intimate. Nottingham was a city of 
capital painters, sound clergymen, clever 
schoolmasters, studious readers, but nobody 
came Kirke White’s way with the right light 
on the nature and spirit of poetry—to trans- 
form his verbal and metrical exercises into 
the energetic calm of imagination. He did 
not even in Cambridge find a true critic to 
sit in his rooms or walk the fields with him 
in discourse such as Keats could hold with 
Hunt, Reynolds, Taylor; he heard no lecture 
on poetry like Hazlitt’s. 

To some extent, a man of White’s ability 
could have overcome this disadvantage by 
his reading, and certainly White was an eager 
reader. “ Octavos, quartos, folios, twelves ” 
accumulated in his study, and he was equally 
an admirer of Sidney and of Southey; he 
knew something of Donne, and of Tillotson 
more. Yet his reading was uncertain, and 
his zeal for Thomas Warton’s poetry taken 
with his rejection of Milton’s sonnets only 
reminds us how little time he had for it and 
how early he was snatched away from the 
world. Had Shelley perished in 1813, or 
Keats in 1816, a similar impression would 
have been made by the extensive reading and 
unsettled judgment of either. 

If we ask Kirke White for his theory of 
poetry, we ask what the youthful poet has 
seldom spent time and thought in working 

* The colloquial verses to Fanny may mean that 
at least one girl of this name was real, and was 
his choice. 
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out with detachment. He wrote, however, 
when he was twenty, a letter of some merit 
on the subject, his correspondent being the 
enthusiast Capel Lofft. Studying for the 
ministry had left him no time latterly for 
poetry; but he repented of this, and looked 
back with sudden tears at “the darling 
occupations of his younger hours,” neglected 
for classical studies. “ Poetry,” he declares, 
“has been to me something more than 
amusement; it has been a cheering com- 
panion when I have had no other to fly to, 
and a delightful solace when consolation has 
been in some measure needful.” This is in 
the vein of Coleridge’s early preface. Un- 
folding his thoughts further in a poem, 
White says that he has almost abandoned 
“fair poesy” because “there are severer 
strains.” He feels poetry as an enchantment, 
distinct from knowledge and the discourse of 
reason—and as a fairy fiction, not a cer- 


tainty. 
And but that my fond heart 
Reverts to day-dreams of the summer gone 
n by clear fountain, or embowered brake, 
I lay a listless muser, prizing far 
Above all other lore the poet’s theme, 
But for such recollections I could brace 
| stubborn spirit for the arduous path 
Of science unregretting; eye afar 
Philosophy upon her steepest height, 
And with bold step, and resolute attempt 
Pursue her to the innermost recess 
= - ee in light she sits, the Queen of 
ruth. 


In spite of this youthful discrimination 
between “the beautiful in song” and the 
attainment of truth, between the hues of 
romance and the light of eternal mind, 
White sometimes appears as a poet with a 
philosophical inclination. The unfinished 
poem Time, on which he was still working at 
the close of his life, is an example of his 
going beyond the simple celebration of 
pleasant places and circumstances which 
yielded him numerous pretty lyrics. On this 
occasion the boy poet writes: 

So has divine Philosophy, with voice 

Mild as the murmurs of the moonlight wave, 

Tutored the heart of him who now awakes, 

Touching the chords of solemn minstrelsy, 

His faint neglected song 

With much romantic metaphor, vignette 
and vista, he introduces his sense of history, 
astronomy and time and eternity. The poem 
is full of imitations and drifts into moralists’ 
rhetoric, but it has moments when we see 
the sign that a maturer Kirke White might 
have combined the image and the argument 
in that sweet convincing way which is poetry. 
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m- ‘more’ takes away and does not augment. at Nice; Memoir of Smollett which 
has should perhaps require little more than a poetical works in Works of the British 


in delight in the forms of things and the play Poets (Edinburgh, 13v., 1795). This 
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ned mingles with what he himself derives from 2- Ed. cit., 2nd edition (Edinburgh, 6v., 
- the world about him his copies of the poetic 1800). Same as above with Expedition 
ent, beauties of older writers. His business at to Carthagena added. ; 
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(To be continued) 
rette ROBERT ANDERSON’S EDITION OF Long Island University. 
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etry. able. One of these errors the writer dealt mimes, or “entertainments,” which John 
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Rich was then presenting at his New House 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Jupiter and Europa, 
or, the Intrigues of Harlequin (March 23, 
1723); Amadis, or the Loves of Harlequin 
and Columbine (January 24, 1718); and 
The Magician, or Harlequin a Director 
(April 5, 1722). This last pantomime, which 
glances so particularly at the scandal of the 
South-Sea Bubble,’ the author of the review 
regards as 
a Master-Piece in its Kind; it does not 
only ridicule the awkward Vanity of those 
imaginary great Men, who from Pigmies, 
were, of a sudden, swelled up to Giants; 
but it also lets us into the most secret and 
iniquitous Part of the Management. We 
all know what Pains were taken to stifle 
Inquiries and Names, &c. and, I think, we 
learn as much of that Matter by this 
Dance, as by any Thing made publick 


to us. 

I think this Hint so good, that I would 
advise some Vertuoso to compile a System 
of political Dancing, in which all the 
Intrigues, or State Arcana’s may be repre- 
sented, in Order to make People merry; 
nor need the Projector apprehend the 
Hand of Power to fall upon him for this; 
for what is not to be spoke, or writ, may 
be danced, without incurring the Penalty 
of Scan. Mag... . 

This suggestion for a “ System of political 
Dancing” calls to mind the passage in 
Gulliver's Travels (Part I, chapter iii)? where 
the Emperor of Lilliput has a mind one 
day to “entertain” his prisoner Gulliver 
“ with several of the country shows, wherein 

the Lilliputians] exceed all nations . . . both 
or dexterity and magnificence.” The first 
“show ” consists of a performance on the 
tight-rope, a “diversion” which is “ only 


* Cf. Swift’s poem. The Bubble, c. Jan. 1721 

) oye Williams, ed., The Poems of Jonathan 
wift, Oxford, 1937, I, 248). Blue-Skin’s Ballad, 
c. 1724, sometimes attributed to Swift, was sung 
as an interlude in John Thurmond the younger’s 
pantomime, Harlequin Sheppard (D.L., 28 Nov., 
1724). The elder Thurmond was a member of the 
Smock Theatre, Dublin (Williams, op. cit., 
III, 1111-1115). 

* Swift seems to have first noticed the existence 
of Mist’s Weekly Journal in June 1721 (Correspon- 
dence, ed, F. Elrington Ball, London, 1913, III, 83- 
84, 126). His connection with Mist is of the 


slightest (cf. Works, ed. Sir Walter Scott, Edin- 
burgh, 1824, VII, 112, 213; also, Mist’s attacks on 
Pope’s edition of Shakespeare in 1725, George 
Sherburn, The nag Career of A 

Oxford, 1934, pp. 241-244). 
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practised by those persons who are candi- 
dates for great employments and high favour 
at court.” There follows an account of how 
Flimnap, the Treasurer, “is allowed to cut 
a caper on the straight rope, at least an inch 
higher than any other lord in the whole 
empire,” and of how Gulliver has seen him 
“do the summerset several times together 
upon a trencher fixed on the rope.” The 
second diversion, “which is only shown 
before the Emperor and Empress, and first 
minister, upon particular occasions,” is like- 
wise a trial of agility and dexterity, but 

very different from the former, and such 
as I have not observed the least resem- 
blance of in any other country of the old 
or the new world. The Emperor holds a 
stick in his hands, both ends parallel to 
the horizon, while the candidates advanc- 
ing one by one, sometimes leap over the 
stick, sometimes creep under it backwards 
and forwards several times, according as 
the stick is advanced or depressed. Some- 
times the Emperor holds one end of the 
stick, and his first minister the other; 
sometimes the minister has it entirely to 
himself. Whoever performs his part with 
most agility, and holds out the longest in 
leaping and creeping, is rewarded with the 
blue-coloured silk; the red is given to the 
next, and the green to the third, which they 
all wear girt twice round about the middle; 
and you see few great persons about this 
court who are not adorned with one of 
these girdles. 

The political satire in this passage has 
frequently been commented on;° but so far 
no commentator has noted how Swift draws 
on the popular entertainments of rope- 
dancing and the Harlequinades for the 
means of his satire. Yet the feats of 
Flimnap the Treasurer had their counterpart 
in the feats of many a rope-dancer of the 
day. And it is curious how suggestive of 
Harlequin’s wooden sword is the stick which 
the Emperor and the minister hold so that 
candidates for favour may creep and leap 
as directed. Indeed, it is not uncommon in 
the newspaper of the day to find Walpole 

* Mrs. Howard to Swift, Nov. 17, 1726 (Ball, 
Ill, 361f.); Sir Walter Scott, ed., Works (1824), 
I, 327 n; XI, 49, 50-52; Temple Scott, ed., Prose 
Works of Jonathan Swift (London, 1899), VIII, 
39; Harold Williams, Introduction to Gulliver's 
Travels (Works, ed. Herbert Davis, Oxford, 1941), 
pp. xix, 288. Cf. “ Verses on the Revival of the 
og of the Bath” (Poems, ed. Williams, Il, 
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satirised under the guise of Harlequin—the 
feats of agility and legerdemain of the two 
being distinguished only by the places in 
which each character performed. One of 
these newspaper accounts is of particular 
interest. In The Craftsman* for December 
2, 1727, there appears a sketch for a panto- 
mime, or a “dumb shew,” entitled “ The 
Mock Minister; or Harlequin Turned States- 
man, An Entertainment, in Characters 
partly Serious Partly Grotesque.” This 

“pantomime” is a mordant satire on 
Walpole (under the guise of Harlequin) and 
his satellites (under the guise of Scaramouch, 
Pierrot and Punch). The author claims that 
the idea for his work was suggested by 
several recent pantomimes, which he says 
bore the form and pressure of the times— 
“Harlequin Tavern Bilkers [L.I.F., April 
22, 1717], Harlequin turn’d Judge [D.L., 
December 5, 1717], Harlequin a South-Sea 
Director [L.I.F., April 5, 1722), Harlequin 
Doctor Faustus [either Thurmond’s, D.L., 
November 26, 1723; or Rich’s, L.LF., 
December 20, 1723], Harlequin Jack Shep- 
pard [D.L., November 28, 1724], Harlequin 
Queen Anne Boleign” [L.I.F., December, 
1727). This passage was written more than 
a year after the publication of Gulliver's 
Travels (October 28, 1726), and yet, like the 
passage from Mist’s Weekly Journal, it is 
interesting not only because it points out 
how closely the much despised pantomimes 
could follow current events and popular 
feeling, but also because it suggests that 
Swift, in describing the “ political dancing ” 
of Lilliput, may have found in these popular 
entertainments the means of making yet 
another thrust at Walpole. Indeed, once the 
suggestion is made, it is difficult not to see 
in the language which Swift uses a reflection 
of the “dumb shews,” “ entertainments,” 
and “diversions” popular with English 
audiences of the seventeen-twenties. The 
image of Harlequin is evoked by the stick 
and the feats of agility, by the magnificence 
of the show, and by the motley colours of 
the prizes. It i is, however, a different image 
from that of the speaking Harlequin of the 
commedia dellarte tradition, which was 
known to Swift from Evaristo Gherardi and 


‘Founded by William Pulteney in Dec. 1726. 
For Swift’s association with Pulteney, see Corre- 
nce, ed. Ball, III, 337-394, pars’ and 
’s Letters, ed. Elwin and Courtho Pinto p ee 
For dates, see Villth 
tury Drama, 1700-1750, 
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his collection of plays, Le thédtre italien, ou 
le recueil de toutes les scénes frangaises qui 
ont été jouées sur le thédtre italien de l' Hotel 
de Bourgogne (Paris, 1700); it is rather the 
dancing Harlequin of the English panto- 
mimes, made famous by John Rich under 
the name of “ Mr. Lun.” This notion might 
the more easily be dismissed as fanciful were 
it not for Swift’s inveterate delight i in popular 
spectacles and buffoonery;’ and for the 
course of his activities during his sojourn 
a between March and August, 

This delight in spectacles of all sorts is 
not the least interesting of the traits which 
made up the complex nature of Swift. It is 
one aspect of his profession of /a bagatelle, 
and it is a trait which he himself recognized 
as characteristic. In his autobiographical 
imitation of the Seventh Epistle of the First 
Book of Horace (1713), he portrays himself 
as the object of Harley’s interest when he is 
“fasten’d by the eyes At Charing Cross, 
among the rout, Where painted monsters 
dangle out.”* The Spectator No. 50 (April 
27, 1711), for which he furnished the hint 
and “all the under hints,” opens with the 
statement that “When the four Indian 
kings were in this country about a twelve- 
month ago, I often mixed with the rabble 
and followed them a whole day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the sight of 
everything that is new or uncommon.” * The 
Journal to Stella fully illustrates this interest. 
On November 17, 1711, for example, he 
writes about the Whigs’ Pope-burning pro- 
cession which was forestalled by the Tories, 


* Swift Had five volumes of an edition (Amster- 
dam, 1701) which was finally completed in six 
(Harold Williams, Dean Swift's Library, Cam- 
bridge, 1932, p. 67, and Appendix, p. 2; Allardyce 
sks, Mimes, Miracles, London, 


ed. Scott, ix, * and The Character of an Inch 
’ Swift’s delight in “shows” stands in direct 
contrast a his slight interest in the theatre. See 
C. M. Webster, “ — and the English and Irish 
Theatre,” Notes Queries, 24 Dec., 1932, 
452-454; Swift’s Library, Pp. 64- 
72-74; but cf. William Van Lennep, “ Three 
Craneticed Writings of Swift,” Publications of the 
a Language Association, Sept. 1936, pp. 
*For an account of puppet shows at Charing 
Cross in seventeenth century, see George 


Speight, “Puppet Theatres in London,” Theatre 
Notebook, Oct-Dec. 1947, pp. 2-5... 


* Works, ed. Walter eine IX, 77 (cf. Journal 
to Stella, 28 April, 1711 
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who seized the images of the “ Pope, veer 
cardinals, Sacheverell, etc.,” and carried 
them off to Whitehall. " 1 design to see 
them, if I can,” he adds. On November 26 
he says that he has seen them, but that the 
Devil is not a bit like Harley, as he had 
been led to believe. On March 27, 1713, he 
has been to “a famous moving picture, and 
I never saw anything so pretty. You see a 
sea ten miles wide, a town on t’other end, 
and ships sailing in the sea, and discharging 
their cannon. You see a great sky, with 
moon and stars, etc.” And this time he 
adds, “I’m a fool.” Clearly he was very 
much taken with the moving picture. Of 
greater significance, however, is his account 
of a day spent in seeing the sights of London 
with Lady Kerry, her friends, several chil- 
dren, and their governors and governesses, 
all piled into three hackney coaches. They 
“concluded the night at the Puppet-show; 
whence we came home safe at eight.” *° 
Swift seems to have had more than a passing 
interest in puppet shows. On December 20, 
1718, he wrote to Charles Ford in London 
about his difficulties in arranging a Christ- 
mas entertainment at the Deanery: “I am at 
present casting about how to get Acquaint- 
ance with one Boswell a Prentice boy, who 
acts Punch to Admiration, and besides I am 
under great Difficultyes how to entertain 
seven Butchers and Grocers with their Wives 
and Familyes at a Christmas Dinner.” If 
he was not an habitué of puppet shows, at 
least he knew a good one when he saw it. 
On April 15, 1721, he wrote to Ford that 
“Sheridan put the Players upon acting a 
Puppet shew, but his Subject was ill chosen, 
and his Performance worse, and it succeeded 
pe ge yet gave Occasion to a very 
pretty Copy of Verses on Puppet shews 
printed here but not published... .”" 
Sheridan’s puppet show was called Punch 
turn'd Schoolmaster, and Swift has been 
. suspected of having a hand in the verses it 
occasioned.” 

The artistic use which Swift makes of 
popular spectacles throughout his career 
attests his very real delight in them. In 

** Journal to Stella, 13 Leg 1710. 


“ David Nichol Smith, ed , The Letters of ~~ 4 
a Swift to Charles Ford (Oxford, 1935), pp. 69. 


‘*The Puppet-Shew (ed. Williams, III, 1102f.). 
Swift’s name also been linked with Mr. Hoppy’s 


Benefit Night, c. 1722-1723, and with er . 
tion to the Ladies, c. 1724 (ed. Williams, I, 307; 
III, 1108-1109). 
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A Tale of a Tub (1704), for example, Lord 
Peter is “ held the original author of puppets 
and raree-shows.” The “ stage itinerant,” 
and its variants, the pulpit and the gallows, 
provide “hieroglyphs” essential to the satire, 
And certainly the description of the fat man 
in the crowd gathered around “a mounte- 
bank in Leicester Fields” gives the impres- 
sion that it was drawn from life. The same 
is true of a passage in the satirical Preface 
to the B—p of S—r—m’s Introduction to 
the Third Volume of the History of the 
Church of England (1713). Speaking of the 
Bishop’s great ceremony in issuing his 
Introduction so long in advance of the 
third volume itself, he says: 

I have seen the same sort of manage- 
ment at a puppet-show. Some puppets of 
little or no consequence appeared several 
times at the window to allure the boys 
and the rabble; the trumpeter sounded 
often, and the door-keeper cried a hundred 
times, until he was hoarse, that they were 
just going to begin; yet, after all, we were 
forced sometimes to wait an hour, before 
Punch himself in person made his entry. 

Much later in his career, when he defended 
the Lord Carteret against “the charge of 
favouring none but Tories, High Churchmen 
and Jacobites” (1730), he pressed into ser- 
vice Madame Violante, the famous tight- 
rope walker of Dublin: 

I have not heard that any care has 
hitherto been taken to discover whether 
Madame Violante be a Whig or Tory in 
her principles; or even that she has ever 
been offered the oaths to government; on 
the contrary, I am told that she openly 
professes herself to be a high flyer; and it 
is not improbable, by her outlandish 

name, she may also be a papist in her 
heart; yet we see this illustrious and 
dangerous female, openly caressed by 
principal persons of both parties, who 
contribute to support her in a splendid 
manner, without the least apprehensions 
from a grand jury. 

The political dancing ‘of the Lilliputians is 

another example of his finding in popular 

amusements a vehicle for satire. 

The notion that Swift is glancing at Wal- 
pole under the guise of Harlequin—John 
Rich, however, raises a problem. Since 
Swift would most likely have made the 
acquaintance of Rich’s Harlequinades only 
during his sojourn in England between early 
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March and August 15, 1726," it would 
follow that the passage on the Lilliputian 
ministers’ feats of agility must represent one 
of the last revisions he made in the manu- 
script of Gulliver's Travels. Now it is not 
difficult to show that the passage is very 
likely a late addition to the Voyage to 
Lilliput.* From Swift's letters to Charles 
Ford, it appears that this voyage was com- 
posed largely in 1721 and 1722, though it 
was later subjected to revision. 15 If, as is 
generally agreed, the feat of creeping under 
a stick and leaping over it for the sake of 
winning a coloured silk thread alludes to 
Walpole’s “revival” of the Order of the 
Bath, with which he himself was the first to 
be invested on May 27, 1725, then the pas- 
sage cannot have been written earlier than 
May 1725. That it was written in 1725 and 
not later does not necessarily follow.’* In- 


"Rich achieved notoriety for his pantomimes 
with The Necromancer, or Harlequin Doctor 
Faustus (L.I.F., 20 Dec., 1723). See Genest, Ill, 
155, and C. A. C. Davis, “John Rich as ‘ Lun’, " 
Notes and Queries, 31 May, 1947, cxcii, 222-224. 

the passage in ch. ili with that in ch. vi. 
Both break = continuity of the thought ever so 
slightly. . tii, Gulliver relates how his gentle- 
ness yee allays the Lilli oy fears, so that 
the boys and ee come an og hide and seek 
in his hair. There follows the passage on the 
Emperor’s exhibition of “country shews.” 
The eeaine continues with the remark that the 
Lilliputian_horses no longer start with fright when 
they see Gulliver. In ch. vi, Gulliver extols Lilli- 
putian learning, laws, and customs, but breaks off 
to say that “‘In relating these and the following 
laws, I would only be understood to mean the 
original institutions, and not the most scandalous 
corruptions . . . of acquiring great employments 
by dancing on ropes, or badges of favour and dis- 
tinction by leaping over sticks, and creeping under 
them... .” He continues with a discussion of 
Lilliputian’s horror of the crime of ingratitude, 
and of their ble manner of educating their 
children. 

* For dates of composition and publication, see 
Harold Williams, Introduction to Gulliver’s 
Travels (ed. Herbert Davis, Oxford, ist 2 me. 
Xii-xvii, xxi-xxiv; Correspondence, ed. Ball, 1 I, 11 
216; Letters of to Charles Ford, ‘Smith’ 

pp. 92, 101, 122, 125. 

‘Ne Cf. the “ Verses on the Revival of the Order 
of the Bath.” The poem is generally accepted as 
Swift’s, and the date of composition as 1725. It 

es no evidence to discredit the notion that 

the passage in Gulliver's Travels may have been 
ogee between March and August 1726. (1) It 
has been suggested that the reference to the Voyage 

to Lilliput (ch. iii) in the last two lines may argue 
er hand, writing after the publication of the 
Travels (Oct. 1726). (2) The reference to Edward 
Young links the “* Verses” with Swift’s poem ‘“ On 
Reading Dr. Young’s Satires,” which Faulkener 


assigned to 1726. In this poem (I. 3) Swift refers 
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deed, there may be some reason to believe 
that the passage reflects experiences of the 
following year. From the record of Swift's 
activities during his visit to England in 1726, 
it may appear that he had not only oppor- 
tunity, but also incentive, to add just such a 
passage, slight as it is, to the fair copy of 
the manuscript which he was preparing for 
Benjamin Motte against the middle of 
August and his departure for Ireland. 

Swift arrived in London about the middle 
of March 1726 and took up his abode in 
lodgings “in Bury Street, next door to the 
Royal Chair.”'” There he was joined by 
Pope who wrote on March 22 that he had 
spent the past two days with him. During 
the next week, as Pope’s letters show, Swift 
was taken by Dr. Arbuthnot “a course 
through the town with Lord Chesterfield, 
Mr. Pulteney, etc.” On March 26, Swift 
went to visit Lord Bolingbroke at Dawley 
Farm, whence he seems to have gone over 
to Twickenham before returning to London 
on April 3. By April 16, he had visited the 
Princess at Leicester House, dined with Wal- 
pole, and seen the wild boy, “ whose arrival 
here hath been the subject of half our talk 
this fortnight.”** On April 28, still in 
London, he wrote to Lord Peterborough a 
full account of the very unsatisfactory inter- 
view he had had with Walpole on the pre- 
ceding day. Soon afterwards, he went to 
Twickenham. For the next three months 
(with the exception of a few days in London 
between July 5 and July 15) he remained in 
the company of Pope, Gay, and their friends. 
On August 4, he was back in London, 
gathering up his luggage; on August 8, he 
opened negotiations with Motte for the 


either to Young’s dedicating his Seventh Satire (1726) 
to Walpole, or to Young’s “* The Instalment ” 
(addressed to Walpole on the occasion of his being 
installed in the Order of the Garter, 26 June, 1726). 
Cf. Correspondence, IV, 330, 331, and “On 
Poetry : Rhapsody, @G) In Dr. 
Barrett’s ms. the “ Verses” are prefaced by the 
statement that “ About 1726 The Order of the 
Bath was instituted or revived, under the — 
of St Robt. Walpole.” (Poems, ed. Williams, II, 
388-392, 650). The Order of the Bath was insti- 
tuted in 1725, but the poem may have received its 
final form in 1726. 

In_a letter to Tickell, dated April 16, 1726 
(Ball, III, 304), Swift says he had then been in 
London for a month. For the following events, 
see Pope’s Letters, ed. Elwin and Courthope, VIII, 
221, 222; IX, 107, 108; and Swift's Correspon- 
dence ed. Bali, 303-374, passim. 

** Ball, III, 304; cf. “It Cannot Rain 
Pours,” Works, ed. Walter Scott, XI, 191- 197, 
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publication of the Travels; and on August 
15, he set out for Ireland. 

Swift’s sojourn with Pope between May 
and August is of particular interest, for if 
Swift was smouldering over Walpole’s re- 
fusal to understand the Irish view of Irish 
affairs, Pope must certainly have been writh- 
ing under the latest criticism of his edition 
of Shakespeare—Lewis Theobald’s Shake- 
speare Restored, which appeared in March, 
1726. Theobald dedicated his book to John 
Rich, who, as he confessed in his first sen- 
tence, had gone a great way towards shutting 
Shakespeare out of the theatre in favour of 
pantomime. At the time Theobald had at 
least two successful pantomimes to his own 
credit: Harlequin, a Sorcerer, or the Loves 
of Pluto and Proserpine (L.1.F., January 21, 
1725) and the vocal parts of Apollo and 
Daphne, or the Burgomaster Trick’d, which 
Rich had produced on January 15, 1726, and 
which drew throngs of fashionable Lon- 
doners to Lincoln's Inn Fields until the end 
of the season. Theobald, Rich, and the 
pantomimes should have been very much on 
Pope’s mind while Swift was at Twicken- 
ham, if lines 229-314 in the third book of 
The Dunciad (1729) are any indication of 
his feelings even at a later date. And if 
Swift suggested Theobald the pantomimist 
as the hero of The Dunciad (1729), and so 
gave “the necessary fillip to Pope’s in- 
genuity,” ** it may be that in this suggestion 
he too found an idea for another thrust at 
Walpole. That Gulliver's Travels was not 
the least interesting topic of conversation 
among the intimate circle at Pope’s villa is 
clear from Lord Bolingbroke’s letter (July 
23, 1726) to the “ three Yahoos of Twicken- 
ham.” Moreover, Walpole and his ribbons 
became once more an agitating topic of con- 
versation, when (on June 26) he quitted the 
Order of the Bath for the more invidious 
distinction of the Garter, thereby winning 
for himself the nickname of “Sir Bluestring” 
in the pasquinades of the day. 

There would seem to be more than coin- 
cidence in the rapport between the passage 
on the Lilliputian political dancing and the 
climate of opinion created at Twickenham 
by Swift’s interview with Walpole (April 28) 


* Sherburn, Early Career of Pope, pp. 303, 305; 
James Sutherland, ed., The Dunciad, London, 
1943, pp. xi, xiv. All the pantomimes Pope refers 
to seem to have been produced no later than 1726 
(cf. Dunciad, ed. Sutherland, pp. 176-186, and 


notes). 
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and by Theobald’s criticism of Pope's 
Shakespeare. At least coincidence is rein. 
forced by the reciprocal advice Pope and 
Swift seem to have given each other about 
their respective works; for if Swift suggested 
Theobald as the chief of the Dunces, Pope 
acted as Swift’s advisor on the publication of 
Gulliver's Travels.?° The manuscript of the 
Travels did not reach Motte until August 8.2" 
Between March and that date it was appar- 
ently transcribed by an amanuensis, and, in 
view of Swift’s elaborate precautions for 
secrecy, it very likely remained close by him 
all the while.** The passage on the coloured 
threads, if it is a late addition to the first 
Voyage, is not so lengthy that its insertion 
would have disorganized a fair copy of the 
manuscript. It evokes the image of the silent 
dancing Harlequin of John Rich’s panto- 
mimes, but not so vividly as to suggest that 
Swift attended one of the entertainments, 
although he had ample opportunity to do so; 
it suggests rather that he had heard much 
about them, as he certainly must have done, 
both in London, where the company at 
Leicester House admired operas and panto- 
mimes more than the drama, and at Twick- 
enham, where Pope was suffering from 
Shakespeare Restored, dedicated to John 
Rich, the English Harlequin, by Lewis Theo- 
bald, the pantomimist of Rich’s New Theatre. 
Hearsay along with his sympathy for Pope 
and his own annoyance with Walpole would 
have furnished sufficient material and more 
than sufficient incentive for the passage At 
least, one would like to think so, for the 
notion evokes an attractive picture of the 
friendly circle at Twickenham “ collaborat- 
ing” on their literary efforts,?* with Swift, 
“the joy of all here who know him, as he 
was eleven years ago,” still professing “ that 
divine science, /a bagatelle.” 
ALINE MACKENZIE. 

Newcomb College, New Orleans. 

* Ball, ed. Swift’s Correspondence, Ill, 321, 
328f, 364, 386, 439; IV, 3f.; V, 180. 

* Ball, III, 328f.; 364. 

2? Ball, III, 314, 316. 

* Cf. “Molly Mog,” Notes and Queries, 21 
August, 1859, 2nd Series, VIII, 172-175. 


MARLOWE’S QUOTATIONS 


AS a moral or theological illustration of 

pride and sinful curiosity, Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus has lately received its due. 
Mr. J. C. Maxwell, writing in The Wind and 
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the Rain (Vol. IV, No. 1, 1947), summarizes 
other critiques and emphasizes the nature of 
Faustus’ sins. He refers there to a most 
important article by Professor James Smith 
in Scrutiny, Vol. VIII (1939), in which it is 
demonstrated that the work is a dramatic 
poem of a high order, depending for much 
of its effect upon a series of dramatic ironies 
which weld the play together into something 
far more significant than a pageant or a 
pantomime, a medley of tragedy and non- 


sense. 

It will be remembered that in his opening 
speech, Faustus seeks a means to be 
‘eternised’ and looks over volumes of the 
different sciences known to the world of his 
day. He reads passages aloud and translates, 
commenting on the lines. It is of impor- 
tance, although it has never been pointed 
out, that two passages adapted from Jus- 
tinian are not translated, although they 
contain the germ of the whole action. The 
Arden editor, F. S. Boas, offers guidance 
when he suggests that the passages are not 
exact quotations, and were invented read- 
ings. This would make my conclusion seem 
more probable. The passages are: “ Ex- 
haereditare filium non potest pater, nisi...” 
and “Si una eademque. . . .” (Ed. F. S. Boas 
(London, 1932), I, 1.11.28-31, p. 59.) The 
first of these refers not only to a point of 
hereditary accession but also to the battles 
of the Good Angel to protect a wayward son 
until the unforgivable moment when the 
power of God stops short and the eternal 
jewel is given up to the common enemy of 
man. The other extract may be extended 
into the same situation in the centre of the 
play, in which valuable property becomes 
worthless and a mere husk is delivered to 
the devil. The overtones of these passages 
provide connections which link the play 
together. 

Another connection in the play is marked 
by the use of quotation. Wagner tries to 
conjure and shows himself an apt pupil. He 
quotes a tag, ‘Qui mihi discipulus’ (ed. cit. 
p. 76.1.16), and is chased off by devils. The 
situation is comic, but it duplicates the fate 
of his master. The comment is obviously 
ironic, but its irony is to be expanded further 
yet into a warning for all discipuli, for 
Faustus, Valdes, Cornelius, the nameless 
students, and many more of their age. 

The well-known passage of Ovid, ‘ Lente, 
lente, currite noctis equi,’ has long been 
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found a consummate irony; these passages 
are as important. The same spirit pervades 
The Jew of Malta, when Pilia-Borza 
mumbles his ‘ Hodie tibi, cras mihi’ as a 
grim comment on death. The satire in this 
later play has been acknowledged for several 
years, but the use of similar deflation for 
satirical effect is not missing from Marlowe's 
best-known tragedy. By following the leads 
of these Latin quotations a serious connec- 
tion has been established between the two 
halves of a play which has so often been held 
to fall apart completely. Professor Smith's 
points about the play are proved once more 
by inspecting these concealed pointers. With 
their aid, meaning is given throughout the 
play even to phrases which might be thought 
incidental only. 


Cambridge. Maurice Hussey. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SCOTTISH 
LITURGY OF 1637 


E well-known incident of the riot in 

St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, on 
July 23, 1637, which led to the semi-myth 
of “ Jenny Geddes,” who hurled her stool 
at the head of Dean Hannah, is usually 
regarded as the direct outcome of the policy 
in Scottish church affairs of Archbishop Laud 
and due to this cause alone. A liturgy was 
brought into use which was repugnant to 
the Protestantism of Scotland and gave 
offence both by its doctrine and ritual, as 
well as by the Erastian manner in which it 
was imposed. In structure, it was very like 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England except for the Communion — 
Office which bore many resemblances to the 
English rite of 1549, including the use of the 
epiklesis, or invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
in the prayer of consecration as well as the 
replacing of the prayer of oblation as a part 
of the Eucharistic Canon. Tradition has 
associated this liturgy, which was reprinted 
by the Rev. Peter Hall in his Reliquae 
Liturgicae (vol. Il, Bath, 1847), with the 
work of Archbishop Laud, and as a symbol 
of his theological attitude. At his trial, the 
archbishop put the blame on to the Scottish 
bishops and was accused by J. Hill Burton 
(History of Scotland, ch. LXVII (Edinburgh, 
1905]) of shuffling. Actually, equivocation 
and cowardly pleading is far alien to Laud’s 
character although he did urge at his trial 
that age and trouble had disordered both his 
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wits and his memory. On the basis of the 
tradition, Dr. John Dowden had no hesita- 
tion in ascribing the book to Laud. But, on 
the other hand, in his introduction to an 
edition of the liturgy (Edinburgh, 1904), 
Professor James Cooper, of Glasgow, urged 
that Laud was not in fact guilty of the 
charges made against him in connection with 
the book. It was misnamed and was the 
liturgical work of the Scottish bishops. 

The point is of some importance for 
various deductions may be made from it. If 
the book was largely the work of Laud, it 
raises difficult problems concerning his own 
attitude. The passion of the archbishop was 
for uniformity, and yet he constructed a 
prayer book for Scotland which was not in 
conformity with that used in England. 
Canon Addleshaw, in The High Church 
Tradition (London, 1941), has pointed out 
that the Laudian high churchmen were 
anxious to stress the catholicity of the 
English rite. Laud’s adviser in matters of 
liturgiology seems to have been Bp. Wren of 
Norwich (H. R. Trevor-Roper, Archbishop 
Laud, pp. 313, 343 [London, 1940]). It would 
have put both Laud and Wren into an 
awkward position to have admitted the 
defectiveness of their own rite by drawing 
up a more catholic rite for Scotland. On the 
other hand, if the Scottish bishops under- 
took the work of drafting the liturgy, it 
throws a great deal of light upon the 
liturgical work in progress in the Scotland 
of the period and suggests that a group 
among the Scottish bishops were pressing 
Laud’s doctrinal beliefs to their logical con- 
clusion as the outcome of a native tradition 
with which his views were in accord. There 
is, of course, no dispute that Laud himself 
liked the book and acknowledged that he 
approved of it. 

The onset of Laudianism in Scotland 
dated from the visit of Charles I to Edin- 
burgh in 1633, when he took Laud with 
him, and was crowned with great dignity in 
Holyrood House. From 1560, John Knox’s 
Book of Common Order had held the field, 
but Charles revived a former project of his 
father for a liturgy which might bring the 
Church of Scotland into closer conformity 
with that of England. James I had decided 
in 1617 that the project was impossible, but 
Charles pressed forward. In 1636 came the 
Scottish Canons, a thoroughly Laudian and 
Erastian collection designed to cement the 
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power of church and state and to undermine 
the Presbyterian Reformation. The publica- 
tion of the canons foreshadowed the liturgy, 
and the Scottish bishops, instructed by Laud, 
were preparing it with Abp. Spottiswoode of 
St. Andrews as their leader. In July, 1637, 
the book appeared with disastrous results 
and its use speedily faded away before the 
rise of the National Covenant. It is known 
that drafts were sent from Scotland to Laud 
and there is the archbishop’s corrected copy 
in which he has added the word “ altar,” 
and has made various other emendations, 
Prominent among the bishops drafting the 
book were Dr. Maxwell and Dr. Wedder- 
burn. The latter was a liturgiologist of 
ability and a close admirer of Laud. It is 
therefore a vital question whether the book 
was, in substance, their work or whether it 
was merely a carrying out of Laud’s personal 
wishes. Certainly, Laud was sufficiently 
open-minded, with all his passion for 
uniformity, to be advised by the Scottish 
bishops that the mere importation of the 
English rite would not be satisfactory and 
to agree that, in view of the enmity between 
the two countries, Scotland had better 
possess a native liturgy of its own. 
Scottish church historians have, on the 
basis of this evidence, gradually built up a 
picture of the enforcement of a liturgy, 
strongly repugnant to the Presbyterians, on 
the country by Laud himself. There has 
been a considerable posthumous agreement 
with the contemporary Presbyterian leader, 
Row, that it was a “ Popish-English-Scottish- 
Mass-Service-Book ”! In this view, it was 
rightly named “Laud’s Liturgy,” and de- 
serves no other title. An exception to this 
rule was the more penetrating remark of the 
learned Principal John Lee that, although 
framed under Laud’s direction, “its execu- 
tion was chiefly intrusted to Maxwell, bishop 
of Ross; Wedderburn, bishop of Dunblane 
(formerly a professor of divinity in St 
Andrews); Sydserf, bishop of Galloway; and 
Bellenden, bishop of Aberdeen ” (History of 
the Church of Scotland, I, 248 (Edinburgh, 
1860]). Dr. Cunningham also admitted the 
part played by Maxwell and Wedderburn, 
pointing out the desire of the Scots bishops, 
with Laud’s acquiescence, to have a liturgy 
of native growth (History of the Church of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1859], II, 65, 68). In 
the St. Giles Lectures for 1881, Dr. Cunning- 
ham merely abridged his former statement 
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and remarked that the work of 1637 was 
that of the Scottish bishops revised in 
London before final publication. In The 
Church of Scotland, edited by Dr. R. H. 
Story (London, 1890, II, 500), Dr. Rankin 
admits the compiling of the book by the 
Scottish bishops but suggests that Laud, with 
Bishops Juxon and Wren, had much to do 
with the revision, that it was imposed at 
Laud’s desire upon Archbishop Spottis- 
woode of St. Andrews, and that it was 
“mainly the work of Laud and his English 
coadjutors, aided by Bishop Wedderburn as 
their agent in Scotland.” On the other hand, 
Dr. Grub, the ——— historian, admits 
that Laud was one of the chief promoters of 
the book but ascribes its authorship very 
largely to Maxwell and Wedderburn (Eccle- 
siastical History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1861), II, 377). 

In reviewing this evidence, Professor 
Cooper challenged the existing tradition and 
insisted that the book was a native Scottish 
— called into being by Laud’s desire 
or a liturgy which the bishops supplied 
through native tradition. It is wrongly 
ascribed to Laud himself and the charges 
made against him at his trial, based upon 
the details of the book, were unfair. Dr. 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson, writing on the 
Scottish Church in The Prayer Book Dic- 
tionary (London, 1912), states a conclusion 
very similar to that of Dr. Cooper. If this 
be so, the book becomes an example of the 
liturgical work then being done in Scotland 
without reference elsewhere and fits into 
local evolution. There was a comparison of 
the English rite with primitive custom and 
Eastern precedent viewed by Scottish tradi- 
tion and, in the light of these comparisons, 
its defects were filled up. In the case of 
Laud, he becomes comparatively innocent of 
any charges against him that were based 
upon the book; at most he was aiding and 
abetting its compilation and use. Again, it 
becomes obvious that Laud’s attitude with 
tegard to the catholicity of the English rite 
was unaffected. He was not revising the 
English rite in any way but approving and 
revising the native liturgical essay of the 
Scottish bishops. The book, in this case, 
only becomes “Laud’s Liturgy” in’ a 
political sense and it is not his own expres- 
sion of the liturgical outcome of his 
theological views. 

So far as the evidence suggests, it would 
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certainly seem that, on any showing, the 
book of 1637 had an independent existence 
of its own and was far more than a mere 
adaptation of the English rite. In his letter 
to the Bishop of Dunblane, written on 
April 20, 1636, and reprinted in the Hidden 
Works of Prynne the Puritan, Laud expressly 
attributed many of the features of the book 
to the Scottish bishops and especially the 
rearrangement of the prayers in the com- 
munion office. Dr. G. W. Sprott, in his 
speech to the Church Service Society in 
1903, urged that the book should be known 
as the Scottish Liturgy, not being attributed 
to Laud, and the evidence goes far toward 
endorsing his claim. The archbishop passed 
the book under Royal authority, making 
suggestions and corrections, but the sub- 
stance of the book seems to belong to 
Wedderburn and Maxwell, a fact which goes 
far to modify the words of Dr. Rankin. 
Certainly, both Dr. A. W. Hutton and Mr. 
Trevor-Roper, in their studies of Laud, 
avoid making him into the de facto author 
of the book. Laud himself (Works, III, 344) 
cited the opinion of the Scottish bishops 
that their communion order was more primi- 
tive than was the English rite. Wedderburn 
was dead and Maxwell was in Ireland when 
Laud defended himself, so that his recount- 
ing of the facts and his attribution of the 
liturgy to Scotland, which Lord Clarendon 
goes far to support in his History of the 
Great Rebellion, did nothing to imperil his 
Scottish colleagues or to help his case in 
general, for he had approved it. Professor 
Cooper (op. cit. xviiif) is able to illustrate 
from his career the learning of Bisho 
Wedderburn and his scholarship to whi 
the book is a testimony, if he indeed was 
the true author. 

In part, the narrow attribution of the book 
to Laud was due to the failure to appreciate 
the Scottish liturgical tradition and its 
development between the issue of Knox’s 
Book of Common Order in 1560 and the 
liturgy of 1637. Dr. Cunningham was some- 
what vague on the point (cf. op. cit. p. 65f). 
He links up the book of Knox with the 
imposition of the Puritan manual, the 
Directory of Public Worship, in 1644, but 
does not seem to realise that there was 
a growth of liturgical studies taking place 
between the two dates. James I had hoped 
to impose a liturgy, possibly the English 
book, in 1617, but had failed. Yet there had 
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been a desire for a richer devotional expres- 
sion than Knox permitted. For example, as 
Dr. McMillan points out in The Worship 
of the Scottish Reformed Church (London, 
1931), p. 170f, there was a rising desire 
among Episcopalians and Presbyterians for 
the use of an epiklesis as a part of the act 
of eucharistic consecration. In 1610, at the 
Synod of Perth, which commanded kneeling 
at the reception of the eucharist, Archbishop 
Spottiswoode, who had yet to pass under 
Laud’s influence, expressed the opinion that 
attention should be given to the subject of 
liturgy, including the communion service. 
Bishop Cowper, of Galloway, who died in 
1619, was engaged in compiling some draft 
services and his eucharistic rite was far 
nearer to the Scottish book of 1637 than to 
the English rite. As Dr. Sprott showed in 
his Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of 
James I (Edinburgh, 1903), there was this 
intervening native tradition of liturgical 
evolution. It partly arose from the attention 
to primitive Christian antiquity which was a 
trait in the high church tradition, but it was 
likewise assisted by Presbyterian demands 
for a richer devotional expression in public 
worship. The failure of Dr. Cunningham 
and others to notice this growth leaves the 
liturgy of 1637 unexplained, and it seems to 
be merely an arbitrary and unconnected act 
on the part of Laud and his Scottish sym- 
pathisers. Actually, it fits into history more 
naturally as a part of the outcome of a 
growing native tradition which would 
explain why the Scottish bishops seemingly 

t it forward as their own expression of 
iturgical desire, and why it departed so far 
from the English rite which was Laud’s own 
standard of uniformity. 

The book was used in the evening at 
St. Giles and also at Grayfriars, Edinburgh, 
on July 23, 1637, as well as at the service in 
the morning at which the riot took place. 
Dr. McMillan also calls my attention to its 
use at Campveere by William Strang. His 
cousin, Robert Baillie, covenanting principal 
of the University of Glasgow, complained 
of its use there in July, 1638, a year after 
the Edinburgh troubles. There are other 
traditions of its lingering use and the story 
that it only made one appearance is false. 
However, it died gradually and no attempt 
was made in 1661 to restore it when episco- 
pacy returned. 

Incidentally, may an appeal be made to 
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the authorities of St. Giles Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, to remove the nineteenth-century go. 
called memorial to “ Jenny Geddes,” which 
is still there In April, 1886, Lord-President 
Inglis referred to her as a brave-hearted 
Scotswoman who struck the first blow in a 
battle for religious liberty. Unfortunately, 
as a personality, she is a myth, and, in any 
case, covenanting objections to the liturgy 
of 1637 involved more than an under. 
standable protest against Laud’s political 
autocracy. They involved also an unjust 
attribution of the book of 1637 to the 
archbishop and helped to destroy a native 
liturgical tradition of considerable value. 
The inscription on the brass is unfortunate 
and it would be desirable if it ceased to 
popularise a mere piece of historical 
mythology. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
Manchester. F.S.A. (Scot.). 


AELLE, THE FIRST BRETWALDA 


PRocoPIUS (c. 554) provides the earliest 

known reference to the Angles in 
Britain, with whom he also associates 
another “ very populous nation,” to wit, the 
Frisians. He says nothing as to the origin 
of these two nations. 

Nearly two centuries later Bede (ap. 
731) testifies that England in his time con- 
tained Angles, Saxons, and Jutes (with no 
mention of the Frisians). Unfortunately for 
history, Bede reasoning backwards from the 
known to the unknown—that facile but 
dangerous method—speculated that these 
must have been “of three most powerful 
nations of Germany ”; and even essayed to 
specify the parts of the continent, from 
which they had come. Had he not 80 
speculated, it would have been easier to 
square his evidence in 731 with that of Pro- 
copius in 554, because Angles and Saxons in 
Britain were in reality not two nations, but 
convertible terms for one and the same 
people, the former being the insular or native 
appellation, the latter being the Roman and 
literary style. To the learned even the 


Frisians in Britain would have been included 
with the Saxons (and so incidentally with the 
Angles), but among themselves they were 
clearly distinguishable, so that one = 
safely equate the Frisians in Britain 
those whom Bede calls the Jutes. 

We are faced with the remarkable and 
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illuminating fact, plainly witnessed on the 
map, that those of the Angles who occupied 
the Romano-British territoria of Camulo- 
dunum (Colchester), Verulamium (St. 
Albans), Augusta (London) and the cantons 
of Noviomagus Regnensium (Chichester) 
and Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester), called 
themselves Saxons as a mark of distinction 
from all other Angles in Britain, whether to 
the north of them or to the west. They 
retained the old Romano-British divisions 
under new names, to wit, East Saxons 
(‘Essex’), Middle Saxons (‘ Middlesex’), 
South Saxons (‘Sussex’) and West Saxons 
(‘Wessex’). Thus they not only adopted the 
Roman appellation of ‘Saxons’ in lieu of 
the insular or native name of ‘ Angles,’ but 
continued to preserve the traditional 
regiones of Roman and even pre-Roman 
times. 


Moreover, the explanation for thus 
‘Saxonizing ’ the south-east of Britain from 
Harwich to Portsmouth Harbour seems to 
be that it covered (or at least was intended 
to equate with) that division of Roman 
Britain, which according to the finding of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, was known as 
Britannia Secunda (de Invectionibus, ii, i). 
As the nomenclature of Roman Britain 
changed in the course of the Sth century, 
Britannia Secunda preserved its identity in 
this fashion. Its population chose to call 
themselves Saxons as apart from their 
fellow-Angles, not that they had come from 
any ‘Saxony’ on the continent, not that 
they were a distinct nation (as Bede specu- 
lated), not even because they spoke a 
different language (which they did not), but 
simply as Britanni, i.e. Roman provincials, 
to mark the particular division of Roman 
Britain which they occupied. 

In a previous note (see N. & Q. cxciii. 508) 
reasons have been submitted for believing 
that Octa, a Frisian or Jutish officer in the 
Roman service and a contemporary of the 
historic Arthur, passed over from the Low- 
lands into Kent, where he is seen to fall 
readily into the place and position of the 

m Count of the Saxon Shore. Also, 

t war broke out between him and the 
Cantiaci with the result that Frisian or 
Jutish rule was permanently imposed on 
Kent, his son, Oeric Oisc, becoming the first 
king of the Cantware. It was clearly an act 
of aggression on the part of the Jutes, which 

we can well believe) provoked wide- 
spread resentment. 
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The Cantiaci fell back on the territorium 
of Augusta (London), whilst in the neigh- 
bouring canton of Noviomagus Regnen- 
sium (Chichester), which still survives under 
the name of ‘Sussex,’ there appears with 
the end of the city rule a rival king, Aelle 
by name. 

We have two basic facts as to Aelle: (1) 
that he was king of the South Saxons; and 
(2) that he became the first Bretwalda, i.e. 
the first of the English kings, south of the 
Humber, to hold acknowledged supremacy 
(in a Roman sense comparable with the 
British gwiledig) over the rest. This last has 
proved a crux to our historians, because in 
the light of Bede (who says it) and his 
specious speculations they find it hard to 
account for so remote a king as Aelle, com- 
paratively insignificant, being acknowledged 
as overlord of all the country south of the 
Humber; to which must be added (to make 
matters worse) that the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle would have him to be a recent comer 
into the island (which Bede does not say 
although his speculations, to be sure, may 
be understood to imply it). But that Aelle 
was a recent comer, a Saxon invader, who 
had just landed on the Sussex coast in three 
ships, who had fought against impossible 
Britons, driving them into a wood, may 
safely be discarded as a mere invention, 
modelled like the stories of ‘ Hengist and 
Horsa’ and of ‘ Cerdic and Cynric his son’ 
on quite another incident (from the de 
excidio, 23-26), in order to make the annals 
of the Chronicle to accord with (and even 
to bolster up) Bede’s narrative; in which last 
it is assumed that the Britanni, i.e. the pro- 
vincials of Roman Britain, were all Ancient 
Britons. 

Valuable traditions, however, are pre- 
served in the Chronicle, which tells that 
Aelle had three sons, one of whom was 
Cissa. If Chichester takes its name from 
this Cissa, we may infer that it was he who 
first took over the Romano-British city of 
Noviomagus Regnensium as his chief seat. 
But of this nothing is said. The one out- 
standing event recorded is that given at 
AD. 491 that ‘Aelle and Cissa besieged 
Andredescester and slew all that dwelt 


therein.’ Padded though this annal is with 
references to Britons, it provides the key to 
what really occurred at that time in that 
quarter. For Andredescester was the Roman 
fortress of Anderida (at Pevensey), one of 
the forts of the Saxon Shore, to which Octa 
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would normally have laid claim. The con- 
test, therefore, long remembered, that waged 
round the possession of Anderida could 
have been none other than a struggle 
between the kings of Sussex and Kent. And 
the incident must be deemed a crowning 
Saxon triumph over the Frisians or Jutes, 
when Aelle and Cissa wrested this famous 
stronghold, situated on or within their 
borders, from Oeric Oisc, who claimed it in 
virtue of his father’s position as a successor 
to quondam Counts of the Saxon Shore. 

Doubtless all the territories and cantons 
bordering on the Saxon Shore would have 
sympathized with the resistance to Frisian 
aggression, and it may well have been in 
virtue of this crowning victory that Aelle, 
king of the South Saxons, was acclaimed 
Bretwalda. 

Notwithstanding this defeat of the 
Frisians or Jutes and their forced acceptance 
of Aelle as Bretwalda, their aggressive 
ardour did not cease, use (1) a con- 
siderable interval elapsed after Aelle’s death 
before the rise of a second Bretwalda, during 
which time the Jutes renewed their strength; 
and (2) in 514 they landed in the territorium 
of Venta Belgarum (Winchester), where, 
having received an accession to their forces, 
they swept over the canton from sea to sea, 
as far as the Bristol Channel, effecting great 
destruction. They got possession of ‘ Hamp- 
shire ’ and the Isle of Wight, and from these 
bases proved a thorn in the side of their 
neighbours, the Gewisse of ‘ Wiltshire’ and 
the West Saxons of ‘ Berkshire.” Sometimes 
the Jutes won victories, sometimes their 
opponents; and this continued for exactly 
one hundred and fifty years when they were 
finally checked as the result of a ‘famous 
victory.’ [This century and a half of Jutish 
aggression terminating with the ‘famous 
victory’ became afterwards the theme of a 
prophecy, which proves most illuminating. 
See the de excidio, 23.] 

It must be noted that all this prolonged 
conflict between the Jutes and the Saxons 
has been deliberately suppressed in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a fact which serves 
to explain the early annals in this venerable 
document, the intention of the chronicler 
being to minimize to the utmost degree the 
divergencies and rivalries between the ele- 
ments which made up ‘the Kingdom of 
Wessex ’ (newly formed as the result of the 
activities of Ceadwalla and Ine, 685-726) 
with an eye to their ultimate consolidation 
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under ‘ the Crown of Wessex.’ To this end 
the annals have been systematically ‘ touched 
up’; and to make them accord with the 
speculations of Bede, the Britanni, i.e. the 
Roman provincials in general, are represented 
as being all of them Ancient Britons, who 
undergo a series of unvarying defeats as 
they are being driven backwards step by step 
before the fury of Germanic herrenvolk, 
triumphantly summarized in our history 
books as exemplifying ‘the fate of the 
Celts.’ ‘They went forth to the battle but 
they always fell.’ I confess it was and is 
most successful propaganda. 
But the humour of the situation lies 

that the ‘famous victory’ to which I have 
referred, which brought Jutish aggression at 
long last to an end, has been converted in 
our history books into the one and only sub- 
stantial success, won by the Ancient Britons 
over the Saxons. For the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle in its anxiety to forget the 
troublesome part played by the Jutes in the 
history of Wessex, has left out any reference 
to their final defeat. The ‘ famous victory’ 
in which the Jutish star went down and the 
Saxon triumphed over his hated foe, is un- 
named, undated, not even hinted at, as 
though no such glorious battle had ever 
occurred. But unfortunately (or, if you 
prefer, fortunately) it can be demonstrated 
and proved from independent sources, in- 
cluding the little forgotten prophecy men- 
tioned above, that the Jutes were brought to 
a final stand in A.D. 665, and that the contest 
was none other than the celebrated Siege of 


the Badonic Hill. 
A. W. WabE-Evans. 


THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE BRANCH: RECORDS OF 
THE PAST 680 YEARS. By L. G. 3. 
Horton-Smith. Price 7s. 9d. post free. 

THIS brochure of 34 pages gathers 

together the articles on the Lumleys 
contributed to our columns during the last 
two years by the indefatigable author, who 
has revised them and added four family 
portraits. A review is not therefore called 
for, but those who are interested will be 
glad to have all the information put into 
handy form. Mr. Horton-Smith acknow- 
ledges the help of various relatives in meet- 
ing the expenses of printing, which we all 
know are now such a handicap to publishing 
the results of research. 
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Queries 


* on what grounds is Shake- 

speare’s play, known shortly as 
“LL.L.,” termed or styled Love’s Labour's 
Lost? The bibliographical _ evidence, 
though scanty and inconsistent, gives little 
support to what seems to be an academic 
innovation. But Shakespearean scholars of 
unimpeachable standing and ripe judgment, 
from Mr. Frederick D. Losey of the ‘ popu- 
lar’ “ Kingsway Shakespeare” Edition to 
the editions of “The New Shakespeare,” 
without exception, allow the two ‘s’’s and 
the two apostrophes; and they, like all other 
modern scholars, have not yet raised the 
question, important though it is, which in- 
troduces this ‘ Note.’ 

The bibliographical data may be summar- 
ized thus: (i) The title-page of the 1598 
Quarto provides evidence that a Quarto ante- 
dated that of 1598. The anterior Quarto is 
not known and is generally spoken of as 
‘lost.’ This ‘ lost’ Quarto may therefore be 
termed quasi-Q1, and the extant Quarto (i.e. 
that dated 1598) may be termed quasi-Q2.' 
The title given to quasi-Q2 is (a) Loves 
labors lost in the title-page and (b) Loves 
Labor's Lost in the running title. 

(ii) On 22 January 1607 Burby assigned to 
Ling his interest, as copyholder (a vexed 
problem still far from settled), in certain 
plays; one of these plays was Loves Labour 


(iii) On 19 November 1607 there were 
assigned from Ling, or from Ling’s estate, 
to Smethwick, certain plays; one of these 
plays was Loves Labour Lost. 

(iv) In 1623 there appeared the First Folio; 
its ‘catalogue’ records Loves Labour lost, 
its running title Loves Labour’s lost. 

(v) Quasi-Q3 is dated 1631, and is styled 
(a) Loves Labours lost in the title-page and 
(b) Loves Labour's lost in the running-title. 
By 1631, perhaps, the orthography had 
begun to settle itself; but it can be seen that, 
in no instance, do both title-page and run- 
Ning-title agree in regard to the academic 
innovation mentioned. A further point: 
there is no grammatical objection to ‘ Love’s 


*I offer no a for introducing terms, 
which, though hitherto unknown in Shakespeare 
Quartos scholarship, are plainly needed and con- 
sistent with bibliographical procedure. 
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Labours Lost.’ The question remains: On 
what grounds is Shakespeare’s play, known 
shortly as “ L.L.L.,” termed or styled Love's 
Labour's Lost? Only bibliographical data 
= provide the answer. The texts do not 


Ip 
Welcombe Enclosure, 
P.O. Songhor, Kenya Colony. 

18 Oct. 1948. 


"THE BURIAL OF SIR NICHOLAS 

BACON.—In the accounts of the 
Churchwardens of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
occurs the following entry: 

“March 1579. Item. the [Xth of Marche 
was buried Sr. Nicholas Bacon, late Lord 
Keper of the greate Seale of England, the 
best clothe xxd., the whole daies knell ijs 
iiijd. vj peales xiijd.” 

According to Weever in his Funeral 
Monuments (1633), Sir Nicholas was en- 
tombed in St. Paul’s with his two wives. The 
Dictionary of National Biography gives 
St. Paul’s as his burial place. Weever quotes 
theg inscription on the Monument in old 
St. Paul’s stating that the body of Sir 
Nicholas was interred there. Was it removed 
from St. Martin’s to St. Paul’s and, if so, 
when? Was his second wife, Lady Anne, 
buried in St. Paul’s as recorded by Weever? 
Francis Bacon expressed a wish to be 
buried in St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans, 
“for there was my mother buried.” She 
died in August 1610. ~~ 


Fremington, Devon. 


ARTHUR STORER, ff. 1678-1682.—For 

some years I have been engaged in the 
study of the history of science in the Colo- 
nial period of American history. While in 
Cambridge, England, in the summer of 1946 
I discovered valuable manuscript material 
relating to this subject and in this search I 
discovered five letters, together with mathe- 
matical tables, written by Arthur Storer of 
Patuxant River in Maryland. These letters 
from Patuxant contained observations of a 
comet seen in 1680 and 1682. These 
observations proved valuable to Isaac 
Newton in the preparation of his great 
work, Principia. Storer lived for a time in 
1678 in London and Boothby before coming 
to the colonies. He was apparently a 
nephew of the Vice-Master of Trinity, the 
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Humphrey Babington who was a contempo- 
rary of Newton, during his latter period at 
Trinity. This is all the information I can 
find here, in Washington, or in Maryland. 
W. T. Lynn asked this same question in 
Notes and Queries, 7 April 1894, p. 269. 
F. E. BRASCH. 
P.O. Box 1768, Stanford University, 
California. 

"THE KEENE FAMILY.—Could any of 

your readers help me to trace and 
compile the descendants of Sir Benjamin 
Keene (brother of Edmund, Bishop of 
Chester and Ely), the eminent 18th century 
diplomatist and Ambassador to Spain. It is 
a gap in his family tree that stops my pro- 
gress, as I cannot go back farther than my 
great-great-grandparents; and Sir Benjamin’s 
descendants part company by becoming 
Ruck-Keenes when the two families merged 
in 1780; see Burke’s Landed Gentry; there- 
fore, it is the Keenes singly whom I am 
seeking, and all I can contribute is the fact 
that my grandmother was Alice Keene, only 
daughter of John and Sarah Keene of 
Altona, Southfields, Wandsworth, whose 
father was James Keene of Streatham or 
thereabouts. This would therefore take 
one back to about 1801, and beyond that I 
am halted (there was also a Thomas Keene 
alive at the time of the above John Keene) as 
1 cannot join them up to Sir Benjamin 
from whom I know I am descended, 
having all the family crests and arms, por- 
traits and other data. But all the family 
have died that I know, and therefore I am 
without any means of help elsewhere. 


** AMBASSADOR.” 


FREDERICK, DUKE OF YORK.—Can 

any one explain how the name Augus- 
tus has crept into the description of 
Frederick, Duke of York and Albany? No 
contemporary writer used the name; it does 
not appear in his will; nor is it inscribed on 
the coffins of either himself or his wife. 
The earliest I have traced it back is to the 
D.N.B., since when nearly all writers have 


: followed suit. ALFRED H. Burne. 


ATTERS, SURNAME.—I would appre- 
ciate any information regarding the 
origin of the surname Watters, the pro- 
genitor of the family, and their coat-of-arms. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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(CHRISTIAN NAMES: THELMA (cxcij, 

459).—SENEX suggests that the name 
originated with Marie Corelli in 1887. Is 
that so, or what was its earlier origin? 


E. G. W. 


PORTRAITS BY RAEBURN.—The por- 
traits by Sir H. Raeburn in the Nat, 
Gallery of Scotland of Lieut.-Colonel Lyon 
and Major William Clunes depict these 
officers in military dress. What uniforms 
are they wearing? J. PAINE. 


A CORPSE IN GOLDEN ARMOUR.— 

One of our readers says that about 
fifty years ago the legend of a hero in golden 
armour was proved to be founded on fact 
by the discovery of a preserved body wearing 
armour in an Irish bog. 

More recently we have heard of bodies 
dug up in Ireland and identified as Roman 
soldiers by the fact that each had a Roman 
coin in the centre of its forehead. 

Are these two versions of the same fact? 
Can any reader give the facts of either 
story? Ep. 


(CORPSES AND PHOSPHORESCENCE. 
—Prosper Merimée, in his Russian 
story Le Faux Démétrius, writes: “Le 
cadavre de Démétrius demeura trois jours 
exposé sur la place du marché. La troi- 
siéme nuit les gardes placés A l’entour aper- 
curent une flamme bleue voltigeant au- 
dessus de la table sur laquelle le cadavre 
était étendu. Lorsqu’ils approchaient elle dis- 
paraissait, et revenait lorsqu’ils s’éloignaient. 
Ce phénoméne, qui se produit assez souvent 
sur les cadavres en putréfaction, inspira au 
peuple une terreur superstitieuse.” 
Will some erudite reader expound the 
italicized words in above context? 


R. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. 


TOLL GATES AND CORPSES.—Re- 
cently a Toll-keeper near Oxford was 
reprimanded by the Coroner for his refusal 
to allow the Police to carry the body of a 
drowned man through the Toll-gate, and it 
was lifted over a nearby wall. His refusal 
was based on an old legend that if a corpse 
is taken through the Toll it immediately 
“frees” it. Is this curious belief wide- 
spread or known to any of your readers? 


M. A. H. 
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Replies 


MS. OF SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ HENRY 

IV’ (clxxxix. 193, 263, 284; cxci. 85; 
exciii. 388).—J. O. Halliwell’s Introduction 
to the Shakespeare Society's reprint of the 
Dering MS. makes it certain that it was 
found in a muniment chest at Surrenden, 
but nothing relating to its history was dis- 
covered. J. P. Collier may have been as 
familiar with Surrenden as he was with 
Dulwich. 

Halliwell (not yet Phillipps) printed the 
full text of the MS. It is a condensed version 
of the two parts of ‘Henry IV,’ comprising 
the greater part of Part I and considerable 
portions of Part II. It might have been 
called the Surrenden MS. as it is not claimed 
that Dering was the transcriber of the text. 
It is, says Halliwell, “ evidently the work of 
a person not very conversant with the 
subject matter of his labours.” Halliwell 
found that “the water-marks of the paper 
belong to the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and the other criteria to the first half of the 
reign of her successor.” This would give 
it a date about 1614. Halliwell candidly 
says that while this is the general opinion, 

“an antiquary,” whose name he does not 
give, “ is inclined to assign the writing to the 
time of Charles IT.” 

The MS., says Halliwell, “has been cor- 
rected in many places by a later hand which 
has been distinctly ascertained to have been 
the work of Sir Edward Dering, 1st Baronet, 
who died in 1644.” He believes that Dering 
obtained the MS. between 1626 and 1630, 
and that the corrections were made in those 
years. He gives facsimiles of (1) a portion 
of the MS.; (2) corrections in the presumed 
hand of Dering; and (3) a specimen of 
Dering’s undoubted handwriting. Halliwell 
claimed that the (2) corrections resemble 
(3) the handwriting of Dering. I think it 
could be held with much greater certainty 
that the MS. (1) and the corrections (2) are 
in the same hand, the corrections having 
been written more hastily and more care- 
lessly by way of disguise. 

Dr. McManaway places the date of the 
MS. at 1611, without stating on what 


grounds, and Professor Alfred Harbage in 
his “ Annals of English Drama” as between 
1613 and 1624, but these dates would be 
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too early if, as I think is the case, the MS. 
contains readings only found in the Folios. 
A collation of the MS. with the Folios and 
Quartos is urgently required. Halliwell 
says “we can hardly believe that the MS. 
was transcribed from any corrected printed 
edition.” Collation might show that Collier 
had used one of the eighteenth century 
editions of the play with variations from the 
Quartos. “No volume or document which 
has passed through his hands can be too 
omen scrutinized.” (‘D.N.B.’) 

With the MS. was found a “slip of 
paper” in the presumed (1626-1630) hand 
of Sir Edward Dering giving the cast of a 
performance of Fletcher’s “Spanish Curate.” 
Dering had, of course, a part in the play 
along with “gentlemen well known as 
belonging to families of distinction in Kent,” 
chief among them Sir Tho. Wotton and Sir 
Warham St. Leger (the names are so 
printed). A Thomas Slender had a minor 
part but the names of the players who took 
the four female characters are not given. 
As Dering was made a baronet in 1626 and 
Wotton died in 1630, Halliwell placed the 
date of the performance as between 1626 
and 1630 (the dates when he suggested that 
the MS. came into Dering’s possession), 
though it is singular that gentlemen of 
distinction in Kent should be taking part in 
amateur performances of the drama in such 
turbulent times. 

“The Spanish Curate” was licensed in 
1622, and apparently first printed in 1647. 
Sir Edward must have been on good terms 
with Fletcher to have obtained a copy of 
the play in MS. so soon after production, 
but why did he pass over, for instance, 
‘Henry IV,’ of which Quartos were avail- 
able, even if he did not wish to use the 
compressed version he had obtained in MS.? 
The “ slip ” seems very much like a “ plant” 
by Collier, and if so, it has serious bearings 
on the case for the genuineness of the MS. 
play discovered with it. S. Y. E. 


PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE (cxciii 

238, 349, 455).—In 1933 the late Duke 
of Rutland made public (see clxiv. 99) the 
discovery at Belvoir of an account dated 
1682 for the cleaning of “a picture of 
Shakespeare.” It is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that this picture may have been 
a portrait of Shakespeare by Burbage. In 
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1613 Shakespeare joined with Burbage in 
supplying an “impressa” for use in a 
tournament at Whitehall, the payment for 
which is recorded in an account book at 
Belvoir. The picture has most unfortunately 
disappeared, having been lost, the Duke 
conjectured, in a fire which did considerable 
damage to the Castle in 1815. S.R. 


GRIMwooD OF ESSEX (exciii. 435).— 

No children are mentioned in the will 
of John Matthew Grimwood, of Boxted 
House, Essex, and Bloomsbury Place, Lon- 
don, dated 13 June 1831 (with a codicil, 
27 June 1831) and proved 14 January 1833. 
He died 2 December 1832, and desired to 
be buried at Boxted, to which parish he left 
£100; the money was distributed by Mrs. 
Martha Daking (see below). 

Grimwood left his lands and other real 
estate to his nephews Thomas Perkins and 
John Grimwood Perkins in trust as his 
executors. His chambers in Raymond 
Buildings, Grays Inn, were to be sold. He 
mentions miniatures of his wife, Elizabeth, 
by Inglehart, and of his mother-in-law, Anne 
Cooke, by Spicer; there are numerous 
references to nephews and nieces in his will. 

Martha Daking, wife of the Rev. William 
Daking (died June 1844), was sister of 
Elizabeth Grimwood and the youngest 
daughter of Anne Cooke. She lived at 
Boxted, her marriage settlement was dated 
12 May 1798, and she died, without issue, 
in February 1834, aged 69,"having survived 
her sister Elizabeth. 

The will of Anne Cooke of Boxted (she 
had bought the property in 1780) was dated 
9 January 1816 (she was then a widow) and 
proved 3 August 1820. E.W.S. 


RICHARD MARTIN, M.P. (1754-1834) 

(cxciii. 456)——The Compendium of 
Irish Biography, by Alfred Webb, says: “ It 
is sad to have to record that Mr. Martin 
died in poverty, 6th January, 1834, at 
Boulogne, whither he had retired to be out 
of the way of his creditors. The famine 
and subsequent sales by the Encumbered 
Estates Court completed the ruin of his 
family, and his granddaughter, Mrs. Bell 
Martin, once “ The Princess of Connemara,” 
died in indigent circumstances in a hotel in 
New York, 30th October, 1850, ten days 
after her arrival in America, having suffered 
much from fever, the consequence of a 
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premature confinement during her passage 
on board a sailing vessel.” § J. MaGumrE. 


ARMS IN PUBLIC-HOUSE NAMES 

(cxciii. 457)—Your American corre- 
spondent may be assured that where the 
word Arms occurs in the name of an hotel 
or inn in this country, more often than not 
it refers to some definite armorial bearings, 
and that the arms are in many cases dis- 
played. Such names are especially common 
in rural districts, where the arms are usually 
those of the local squire or lord of the 
manor, or perhaps of a county family of 
dictinction. | Sometimes the arms of the 
county are taken: thus, in these parts, the 
Radnorshire Arms occurs in several places. 

Many other inn names have a heraldic 
significance, as, for example, the White Hart 
(badge of Richard II), the Rose (the Tudors), 
the Feathers (for the Black Prince). There 
are also numerous King’s Arms up and 
down the country. 

In another class of Arms names the 
heraldic element is doubtful. These are the 
Arms coupled with the name of a trade or 
occupation, such as the Bricklayers’ Arms, 
the Masons’ Arms, the Farmers’ Arms, and, 
in this part of the country, the Drovers’ 
Arms. Such names are, I think; compara- 
tively modern, and have no reference to the 
arms of medieval trade guilds, or in fact to 
any heraldic arms at all. 

I have collected the names of most, if not 
all, of the inns in Radnorshire and bordering 
districts (and of many of the taverns) for 
200 years back, and I am led to wonder 
when it became a custom to give inns 
“Arms” names. The Luttrell Arms, Dun- 
ster, is of early origin, but did the inn 
always bear that name? So often inn names 
have been changed. In this area none of 
the Arms names seem to go back beyond 
the early 18th century, and in several in- 
stances such names were substituted for 
earlier names. Examples of this are the 
Oxford Arms, Kington (named after the 
local Harley family), formerly the Saluta- 
tion; the Duke’s Arms, Presteigne (bearing 
the arms of the Duke of Chandos, a local 
landowner), formerly the Talbot; the 
Baskerville Arms, Clyro, formerly _ the 
Swan; and the Severn Arms, Penybont 
(named after the local family of Severn), 
formerly the Fleece. W. H. Howse. 
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The Library 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By W. W. 
Tarn. (Cambridge University Press, 1948.) 
Vol. I, 10s. 6d.; Vol. II, 30s. 

D®- TARN is among British scholars the 

outstanding authority on the Hellenistic 

Age; he also wrote the excellent chapters on 

Alexander in the Cambridge Ancient 

History. 

is first volume (Narrative) is the text 
from the Cambridge Ancient History cor- 
rected and in parts extended. There is little 
to be said against this except that in the 

C.A.H. Tarn’s chapters are part of the 

general story recorded by various authors, 

while now they stand alone, lacking all 
historical background. Next to nothing is 
said of Philip’s Macedon, of the complex 

Greek situation of the fourth century, or 

the development of the Persian Empire. A 

few references to other chapters of the 

C.A.H. only tend to underline the fact that 

much is missing. However,.simply as a 

picture of Alexander, the volume is admir- 

able. Written in a style both sober and 
vigorous, the story of perhaps the greatest 
adventure in human history is told with 
simplicity and clarity. Nobody can write on 

Alexander without falling in one way or 

another under the spell of his personality. 

At the same time, its reflection, often weak 

or distorted, in our sources provides ample 


room for individual views. Dr. Tarn’s por- 


trait of Alexander is no more the ‘true’ 
Alexander than those drawn by some other 
historians, but it is an excellent portrait— 
finished, alive and of one piece. 

On a number of important questions Dr. 
Tarn has views of his own; in the second 
volume (Sources and Studies) he discusses 
their foundations with the greatest learning, 
acumen and ingenuity, though there is also 
a strong tendency to speak dogmatically. 
The volume is full of polemics; naturally it 
Will also meet much criticism. 

The first part is dedicated to Quellen- 
kritik. In a piece of powerful reasoning, 
Tarn destroys that vague unity, the so-called 
“Vulgate,” and paints striking pictures of 
the individual characters of its extant repre- 
sentatives (Diodorus XVII, Curtius, Iustin- 
Trogus) as well as (in a later chapter) of 
Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. Cleitarchus, 
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of whom we have so little and who never- 
theless, as a kind of father to the “ Vulgate,” 
figured large in earlier discussions, is shown 
to before 280 B.c.; he can 
no longer be regarded as a primary source, 
although further discussion may restrict Dr. 
Tarn’s thesis in some minor points. The 
place of Cleitarchus is partially taken by 
some lost evidence rediscovered by Tarn, 
such as some poets contemporary with 
Alexander and responsible for some of the 
wilder stories about him, and the “ mer- 
cenaries’ source,” used by Diodorus and 
Curtius, which dealt with Alexander’s cam- 
paign from the point of view of the Greeks 
in the Persian army. 

The second part of Vol. II consists of 
25 appendices covering many problems 
connected with Alexander’s person, his army 
and tactics, various historical items, the 
position of the Greek cities, and (what Dr. 
Tarn calls “the main problems”) Alexander’s 
deification, his supposed last plans, and the 
idea of the brotherhood of men, which Tarn 
regards as the spiritual force directing 
Alexander’s policy. There is hardly any 
section on which one would not like to 
comment, whether in agreement or in oppo- 
sition, but a few items must suffice to show 
that some of Dr. Tarn’s assertions cannot be 
regarded as established. 

In discussing the position of the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor, Tarn distinguishes two 
questions: in what manner Alexander 
granted their freedom, and whether they 
joined the Corinthian League. He agrees 
with some recent writers that they did not 
join; but he should not have treated this as 
irrelevant to the first question. Here the 
point he stresses is whether Alexander 
restored the original freedom of the cities 
or granted it as an act of grace on his 
part. Tarn refutes the latter view with 
some show of temper. He is certainly right 
in denying that Alexander treated Greeks 
and non-Greeks alike. Greek freedom was 
something that did not exist outside the 
Greek Polis. The distinction, however, 
between grant and restoration seems far too 
legalistic. Are we really entitled to rely on 
the phrasing, e.g. of Arrian, in strictly dis- 
tinguishing between (=grant) and 
(=restore)? Alexander un- 
doubtedly could refuse, for one reason or 
another, to grant (or restore) a city’s freedom. 
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The outward signs of freedom or autonomy 
were: use of one’s own laws, no garrison, 
no tribute. Even Tarn cannot maintain that 
Alexander never encroached on these condi- 
tions (cf. e.g. OGIS, 1). While the theory 
contested by Tarn clearly goes too far, his 
own view seems to be too rigid. Things, on 
the whole, were fluid, and political rather 
than legal. The freedom of the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor, though in general restored 
at once, remained dependent on Alexander’s 
decisions. This was different from the 
Corinthian League. Otherwise it would 
indeed be surprising that he did not make 
the Asiatic cities join the League. 

In the important section on Alexander’s 
deification much remains open to doubt. It 
is, for example, surprising to find Dr. Tarn 
maintaining that Ammon was not identified 
with Zeus before Callisthenes deliberately 
did so. Quite apart from the intrinsic im- 
probability that a man like Callisthenes by 
a passage in his book should have been able 
to create universal belief in an important 
religious matter, the god had been called 
Zeus by Pindar, and he was the main god 
of the Greek city of Cyrene. Interpretatio 
Graeca? Not exactly, for the city god must 
have been a Greek god. 

The famous scene when Alexander de- 
manded proskynesis from Macedonians and 
Greeks is regarded by Tarn as a preparation 
for his recognition as a god. It is nothing of 
the sort. At that time Alexander was trying 
to become in everything the true successor of 
the Achaemenids. He accepted Persian dress, 
he shaped his court after the Persian model, 
etc.; he naturally also wanted identical 
salutation from Persians and non-Persians. 

In the gradual approach to his own 
deification Alexander was undoubtedly 
influenced by Greek conceptions, but he did 
not need Aristotle’s incidental remark that 
the great ruler was “ like a god among men ” 
to be confirmed in his claim. Nor, in fact, 
has Tarn shown that Aristotle was here 
thinking of Alexander. The later quotation 
by one Diotogenes proves nothing, as it only 
repeats an expression known before Aris- 
totle, in order to illustrate the theory of 
Hellenistic monarchy that the king is “the 
Law alive” and thus divine. ; 

In his last chapter, Dr. Tarn argues again, 
at great length and with fresh and interesting 
points, in favour of his old theory that it was 
Alexander who first thought of all men as 
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brothers, and that it was from him that the 
Stoics took over the idea. Plutarch’s state 
ment that Alexander once said that the god 
(Ammon =Zeus) was the common father of 
men, but made the best men peculiarly his 
own, if genuine at all, is no more than a 
vague acknowledgment that the highest god 
was Homer’s “father of men and gods,” 
but he (Alexander) his son in particular (ag 
for instance also his ancestor Heracles), 
There is no hint whatsoever of the brother 
hood of men. In this context Tarn speaks of 
Alexander as “soaked in Aristotle’s ideas,” 
For one thing, the idea of the brotherhood 
of men, as Tarn of course knows well, wag 
completely alien to Aristotle’s philosophy, 
On the other hand, Alexander was a boy of 
fifteen when Aristotle ceased to be his tutor, 
He had learnt to love Greek poetry and to 
take an interest in the discoveries of 
geography and natural science, but his 
master’s political philosophy meant nothing 
to him, and. he had not become @ 
philosopher. 

It was, in fact, his policy of fusion between 
East and West which overcame the tradi 
tional and Aristotelian contrast betweeli 
Greeks and barbarians. He realised this a§ 
his task in Egypt, Babylon and Persepolis, 
but the idea had its predecessors in Greek 
thought from the Sophists onwards. It is@ 
much disputed question whether Alexandef 
thought of a union between the ruling 
peoples only (Macedonians and Iranians) of 
of the unity of all mankind. The crucial 
evidence consists of a few words in his 
prayer at Opis (Arrian 7,11,9), but their 
interpretation remains ambiguous. Nor doe 
it decide the matter that Plutarch one 
quotes a phrase deriving probably from 
Eratosthenes that Alexander believed “ hit 
self to have been sent by God as a commol 
unifier (? harmostes) and reconciler of thé 
world.” In connection with this a loving-cup 
is mentioned which Tarn explains as the 
large krater on Alexander’s table at Opi 
From this uncertain, though possible, come 
bination he concludes that Eratosthene 
relied on an eye-witness and that the phrase 
“reconciler of the world” are Alexanders 
own words. This is an assumption 
which very few people will feel able to agrees 
Alexander’s empire and his policy of fusio® 
certainly inspired the thought of Zeno, te 
founder of the Stoa. To go beyond that # 
more than can be proved. - 
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